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by any court of justice, and which was unworthy of honest merchants, not to speak of the rulers of an empire.
"Continued possession and a punctual discharge of the dues of government during the triennial leases formed only one part of the condition on which government pledged itself to a permanent settlement with the landholders. There was another and still more important clause in the condition, v/z., that the land should, in the interval, be brought to a sufficiently advanced stage of cultivation to warrant us in fixing perpetual limits to our demand upon it. The precise point of improvement at which such a measure might become expedient, or even justifiable, was not determined by the Regulations of 1803 and 1805, and would not, indeed, be determined by any prospective Regulation. The question was left completely open for the future exercise of the judgment of Government; nor is there anything in these Regulations by which its decision can, or ought to be, in the smallest degree, fettered."25 No Permanent Settlements were made in any estates in 1813, nor have any been made since, which shows that the argument was only a subterfuge to evade a solemn pledge.
Repeated efforts were made by responsible English officers to secure a Permanent Settlement for the Ceded and the Conquered Provinces in accordance with the pledge mentioned above, but the Directors remained obdurate.
All these efforts failed and the policy of the Government as to land tax was embodied in Regulation VII of 1822. The settlements were to be revised periodically. In estates held by superior landlords the assessments were to be so regulated as to leave the landlord a net profit of 20 per cent, of the Government demand. When the lands were held by cultivators in common tenancy the State demand might be raised to 95 per cent, of the rents. In actual practice it came to "over 83 per cent." in one case and to practically the whole of the economic rent in another.2*
25  Letter dated 16th March, 1813
26  In this connection it will be interesting lo read the following extracts from a minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe about the nature of Indian Village Communities :
"The Village Communities are little Republics, having nearly everything that they want within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. Th?y seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds to revolution; Hindu, Pathan, Moghal, Mahratta, Sikh, English are masters in turn; but the Village Communities remain the same. In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves; a hostile army passes through the country; the Village Community collect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation b? directed against themselves and the force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance, but when the storm